Bate Making in Practice
The Tribunal went through the conflicting evidence
with the greatest care and the utmost dispassion. It
admitted that the Association was doing some good service
to its employees and that it was doing this in just the
same way as giving a bonus. But the bone of contention
here was, not whether the Association conferred some real
good or not but, whether the Railway Company was
entitled to enter the field of business either directly as a
trader or to assist any trader in competition with others.
The Tribunal categorically asserted that they failed to
conceive this as one of the functions of a Railway
Administration and that it was contrary to the meaning
of Sections 42 and 43 of the Indian Railway Act. It also
stated that from its perusal of the price lists of the sixteen
merchants who constituted the complainants there was
nothing to suggest a combination whereby high rates could
be charged to the public, thus necessitating the railway to
step into the breach and protect its employees from any
profiteering. It believed {t that the natural competitive
forces obtaining in Ajmere market do not require to be
supplemented to enable the public to obtain their food
supplies at fair normal market rates" and that by
artificially aiding the Association the Railway was pra<stis>-
ing unjust discrimination. The learned judges found that
such preference led to grave loss to the merchants and
that, what was most important, this preferential treatment
did not result in any increased revenue to the Railway
since the traffic was certain to come forward
it was offered by the Association or the grain
On all these counts, therefore, the Committee
found itself in sympathy with the grievances of the Grain
Merchants of Ajmere and recommended that the preferen-
" tial treatment should be discontinued.
We have now examined eases of local and personal
^elimination,  but  far  more  important  than  these  is